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LETTERS from the Members 


PEAKING of contest time brings 
S to mind some discussions I heard 

among some junior and senior 
high school publications advisers who, 
like myself, were enrolled in a school 
of journalism in one of the western 
state universities this past summer. The 
question of afhliating with press asso- 
ciations—local, state and national— 
arose. 


Naturally since “The News” has be- 
longed to the C.S. P.A. for some time, 
I openly praised your organization. One 
person came back just as readily with 
the statement, “Well, if it’s so good, 
why don’t the officials announce the 
names and positions of their judges 
each year? They never say before or 
afterwards who served as judges except 
to explain indefinitely that ‘those famil- 
iar with the work’ are judges.” By way 
of illustration, this person quoted said 
that other national contests—even if 
only for recipes—were not ashamed 
to tell names; that is, “Mrs. Harriet 
Jones, dean of the home economics de- 


partment of Py ae. 


I tried to defend the C.S.P.A. on the 
ground that even if judges’ names 
weren't revealed, they were selected 
carefully. Within, though, we shall all 
have to admit that to outsiders that is 
a sore point and one to be remedied. 
Don’t you think so, too? 


G. E. F.—Wash. 


There is justice on both sides on the 
question of the judges. We are not 
in the least bit afraid to give the names 
of the judges to any who wish to know 
them. In the Elementary Division and 
in the Junior High Division, the com- 
mittees establishing the standards and 
governing policies, select a committee 
of judges for those groups. They also 
revise the score sheet each year to meet 
new or changing conditions. This, we 
believe, keeps us closely in touch with 
schools and their publications and gives 
the C.S. P. A. a unique position as far 
as contests are concerned. Each unit of 
the Association is governed by those 
most likely to know about their respec- 
tive units, namely, teachers-advisers in 
service. The score sheets are not stand- 
ardized but change each year though 
fundamentally adhering closely to the 
policies of the Association and good 
school publication standards. 


The senior high group was the first 
to be established and the chairman of 
the Board of Standards and Judging, 
Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pa., was 
appointed by the Director. He selects 
a committee of judges to work with him 


who are known to be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the groups or classes they are 
asked to judge. 

From the standpoint of experience 
we doubt if any group of judges are 
better qualified to do the work than 
those within the several divisions. We 
have tried graduate students, teachers 
studying at the University during a 
leave of absence from their teaching 
duties, men on the college papers and 
magazines, journalism students, news- 
paper men and women, college profes- 
sors and others, and from our experi- 
ence we are positive that none can serve 
so well as those who are actually in the 
work, teacher-advisers in service. 


The major reason for not publishing 
the list of judges is to protect these 
teachers from the resulting and over- 
burdening correspondence that would 
inevitably ensue. When questions of 
judging are raised, I always refer them 
to the judge or judges concerned. In 
most instances, the judge and the teach- 
er become acquainted and do corres- 
pond, but a general listing of the 
judges would result in only one thing— 
the refusal on the part of 99 out of 100 
teachers-advisers, already worked to the 
limit, to give us of their invaluable 
experience. They haven’t the time nor 
the stenographic services to carry on 
for twelve months of the year. 


Your questioner is not entirely cor- 
rect in her statement that other asso- 
ciations give the names of the judges. 
That may be true for recipes, etc., but 
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let her check press associations. Names 
are frequently given as judges to lend 
tone or publicity to the result. But 
usually there are groups that cull out 
the most unpromising material first and 
let the Name announce the winner by 
selecting it from the half dozen or so 
submitted for final decision. 

While it is not a policy of the Asso- 
ciation to reveal the names of the 
judges for the reasons given, I don’t 
want anyone to get the impression that 
we are concealing them. Any person 
who has a right to know the names of 
the judges may learn them by writing 
to me. I shall then take up the matter 
with the judge or judges in question 
because we do have “cranks” in this 
field, as in any, those who generously 
and voluntarily serve this Association 
must be protected even from them- 
selves. 


I have received a copy of “Vitalized 
School Journalism” with an accom- 
panying letter from Joy E. Morgan. 
Though I have not yet had time to 
think it over, I feel that it is an unwise 
project, or, at least, that it is being 
handled unwisely. For advisers to urge 
a staff in these distressing times, when 
money is so scarce, to subscribe to a 
newspaper at a dollar apiece is absurd. 
For this reason I am writing to ask that 
you cut out all mention of the N.E. A. 
project from my paper if you intend to 
publish it. I don’t want to go on record 
as approving an enterprise about which 
I have so many doubts. Can you tell 
me whether or not the plans were ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Journalism Advisers? 


E. L. M.—Va. 


There will be an article in a later 
issue of “The School Press Review” 
upon the afhliation of the C.S.P.A. 
with the N. E. A. and what information 
it has with reference to the recent jour- 
nalism project of that Association. We 
don’t know whether or not the plans 
were approved by the N. A. J. D. (the 
word Advisers has been changed within 
the past year to Directors); it is our 
understanding that some of the initia- 
tive was supplied by them for the latent 
thought held on such a project by the 
Director of the Division of Publications 
of the N.E.A., Mr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan. This became effective after the 
annual meeting of the N.E.A. held 
in Washington last summer during 
which the N. A. J.D. held a meeting 


at the same hour and in the same 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Wide Knowledge Is Necessary for Success 


in Journalism 
By LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager ‘The New York Times” 


FIND a peculiar pleasure in coming 

here again to speak. I have an ad- 

vantage over you. I could make the 
same speech I made here ten years ago, 
when this association was just coming 
into being, and none of you would be 
the wiser. Only Mr. Murphy, if he is 
blessed with a good memory, would be 
able to say, “Oh, yes, he says the same 
things every time he speaks.” 

Ten years ago I talked here to an- 
other audience such as this, an audi- 
ence of bright young men and women 
filled with eagerness and ambition and 
the will to do great things. Where 
those bright young men and women 
have gone I do not know. But I am 
confident that some of them are begin- 
ning to take hold of our great news- 
papers. And if they are filled with that 
same eagerness and ambition and will 
to accomplish, then we have no cause 
for despair. So long as there are bright 
young men and women like yourselves 
ready and eager to do big things in 
journalism, so long will there be good 
newspapers, and with good newspapers, 
the good life. 


_ brightness and eagerness and 
the will to do are not in themselves 
enough. You might be like the young 
reporter who was at his city editor’s 
desk when the telephone rang. The city 
editor was extremely busy. “Answer 
that,” he called to the reporter, “I’m 
too busy to talk to any one.” “Well, 
what shall I tell them?” the young 
reporter wanted to know. “Tell them 
anything,” the city editor said. ‘Tell 
them I fell down and broke my leg 
and they had to shoot me.” The re- 
porter picked up the phone. “I’m sor- 
ry,” he spoke into it, “he’s dead.” He 
Was too eager. 

It is pretty much a different world 
from that of a decade ago. A decade 
hence, I am sure, it will be again a dif- 
ferent world. The only constant thing 
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is change. That is why there is a con- 
stant and a universal demand for news. 
People, wherever they are, whatever 
they are doing, want to know what are 
the changes in the world in which they 
live. You and I are engaged in satisfy- 
ing this universal and insatiable crav- 
ing. 

Brightness and eagerness and the will 
to do are precious gifts. But along with 
them you must have knowledge and 
training. You are now in the prepara- 
tory period of your lives, equipping 
yourselves for an exact and an exacting 
profession. 


You may have read Irvin S. Cobb’s 
“Stickfuls,” a delightful book about his 
newspaper experiences. In it he de- 
stroys some fantastic notions that the 
lay public has about newspapers and 
newspaper people. I am confident that 
you know better than to believe over- 


*Gives Greetings 
First Year...and 
Tenth Year 


HE Business Manager of the 

New York Times, Mr. Louis 
Wiley, addressed the first group of 
300 school press advisers, editors 
and staff members when they as- 
sembled at Columbia University in 
March, 1925. It was fitting that he 
should have been invited to repeat 
his appearances before the Con- 
vention, which he has graciously 
done on several occasions, but par- 
ticularly for the Tenth Anniversary 
Convention in 1934. Here we have 
his talk, reminding many of the 
pleasure they experienced when they 
heard it and for others a pleasure 
in reading what one of the coun- 
try’s greatest newspaper men has 
to say of the work to which he has 
devoted his life. 


drawn pictures made in Hollywood 
about the newspaper profession. 


MONG the notions that Cobb ridi- 

cules is the common idea that “re- 
porters are nosey youths, armed with 
large notebooks, who prowl about town 
on the lookout for something exciting 
or unusual to happen so that they may 
hurry back to their offices and write 
overdrawn pieces about it.” Another, 
“that the sap green reporter invariably 
lands the biggest beat.” Another, “that 
2 newspaper shop is run like a mad- 
house.” 

You are not preparing yourselves to 
be prowling reporters working in a 
madhouse. You are getting ready for 
a special work, that of being the his- 
torians of the day, that of picturing 
each day as it really is. 

It was Burke who said that the news- 
paper is “the history of the world for 
one day.” But reporters have a bigger 
job even than that of the historian. For 
in the heat of the news event about 
which they are writing, they must yet 
preserve the calm, impersonal, unim- 
passioned state of mind that enables 
them to be factual and fair. On the 
morrow, today’s news is history. While 
it is still news it is a precious commod- 
ity. Upon its correct and reliable trans- 
mission may depend fortunes, even 
lives. 

We need go no further back than 
last summer to prove this. Last summer 
there was terrific turmoil in Washing- 
ton. The NRA was just getting under 
way and business and industry, big and 
little, throughout the country were vital- 
ly affected. It meant ruin or recovery. 
So rapidly were orders issued, so hur- 
riedly and excitedly did the pressing 
work have to be done, that Govern- 
ment agencies were unable to keep up 
with their work. Official orders or ex- 
emptions from orders, although sent in 
time, were out of date by the time of 
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their receipt. 

Business and industry and even Gov- 
ernment ofhcials throughout the coun- 
try were dependent on a single source 
for their information, their morning 
newspaper. One little story in the 
morning paper might affect or alter the 
whole conduct of a business venture, 
might make or break contracts. 

It was one of the greatest tributes 
ever paid to the press of this country 
that business men without question 
turned to it for guidance through the 
early maze of the New Deal. To what 
kind of papers did the country turn 
for reliable information? To cheap, 
gossipy, scandal - mongering papers? 
Or to newspapers that over the years 
had demonstrated their reliability, to 
journals that stuck to their duty of 
getting the news, all the news, and of 
disseminating it intelligently, intelligibly 
and immediately? 

Now what kind of reporters are they 
who, under the fire of the New Deal, 
kept their heads clear and their fingers 
moving so that men and women and 
children throughout the country knew 
instantly what was going on and knew 
that what these reporters were telling 
them could be depended upon? Prowl- 
ing, irresponsible youths? Or men and 
women trained and experienced, ex- 
perts in their line like any scientist or 
surgeon or barrister? 


HE answers are self-evident. And 

that is what I want to urge upon 
you, whether you continue in journal- 
ism or depart from it for other fields. 
Be not only an expert, but be expert 
in whatever you do. For the expert 
there is always an opportunity. Henry 
Watterson, one of the great newspaper 
men of America, once said: 

“If a man can do a certain thing— 
that needs to be done—better than 
any other within ready reach, he will 
be pretty sure to be engaged to do it. 
There are perhaps more chuckleheads 
in journalism than in any of the other 
professions, and therefore the openings 
for real talent are more numerous.” 

It may be true that there are more 
chuckleheads in journalism than in the 
other professions, but I doubt it. 
Chuckleheads may be fascinated by the 
swift, exciting, ever-changing life they 
imagine that every newspaper man 
lives; they can’t stand the strain of the 
long, arduous, routine hours of work 
for a story that lives briefly, and then 
expires into history. 

I have urged you to become experts, 
to be able tc do a certain thing better 
than any other person within reach. 
Now I want to warn you against over- 
training as experts. Possibly in journal- 
ism more than in other professions the 
all-around man has his value. It is 
doubtless because journalism encom- 
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passes all of life. The more you know 
cf everything else, the more value you 
will have as a journalist. And the more 
you know of any one thing, the more 
value you will have as a journalist. 


HE best training for newspaper 

work is the newspaper itself. Your 
problems in your special, restricted field 
are akin to the problems you will face 
in the larger world. Therefore, you 
have a start over any one else in know- 
ing whether a newspaper is good or bad 
or is doing a good or a bad job with 
any specific news problem. 

Read the newspaper every day. Pick 
it to pieces. Analyze it. Study it. I 
am sure that you all read newspapers 
every day. You must to get along in 
this complex world. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin some years ago published the 
contents of one daily edition in book 
form, of 500 pages, as I remember, and 
it was as exciting and as thrilling to 
read as any novel. 


Once you start reading the news- 
papers, you will have preferences. It’s 
just like having preferences in clothes, 





in your associates, in furniture. You 
will prefer the cheap and the trashy, 
or the good and the clean; the false 
and overdrawn, or the real and the 
true. I think I could describe your 
ideal newspaper as follows: 

“One that gives all the news in 
concise and attractive form, in language 
that is permissible in good society; that 
gives it as early as or earlier than any 
other reliable medium; that gives it 
impartially, without fear or favor, re- 
gardless of party, sect or interests in- 
volved; whose columns are a forum 
for the consideration of all questions 
of public importance and open to in- 
telligent discussion from all shades of 
opinion.” 

I have quoted from a statement made 
by Adolph S. Ochs when, in 1896, he 
became publisher of “The New York 
Times.” He brought then, thirty-seven 
years ago, a New Deal to American 
journalism, a new deal that has con- 
tinued ever since. That was the code of 
his new deal then. It is the code today. 
I think you will agree that it is a good 
code for any newspaper. 


LETTERS... 


(Continued from front inside cover) 


building as the C.S.P.A. 

That the original plan has changed 
somewhat is shown by the letter sent 
out to all N. A. J.D. members on De- 
cember 12, 1934, by Joanna Zander, 
Director of Professional Growth for the 
National Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools, in 
which she states, “At the Kansas City 
meeting, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted which requested the National 
Education Association to reconsider its 
announced plan for a newspaper con- 
test because it overlapped contests and 
critical services already maintained by 
national organizations; and to offer 
memberships in the National Associa- 
tion of Student Editors by publications, 
rather than by individual staff mem- 
bers.” 


State Chairman Active 


From Montana’s state chairman of 
the C.S. P. A. we have received a com- 
plete list of the publications within the 
boundaries of that state, their school, 
town or city, their expressed editorial 
policy and the press organizations with 
which they are afhliated. Miss Cath- 
erine Calder of Billings High School 
spent many hours in getting this ma- 
terial together and engaged in a long 
and fruitful correspondence to bring 
it to completion. She reports that many 
schools have had to discontinue their 
papers because of financial difficulties. 





School Papers Can Play 
Big Part This Year 


NE of the distinct trends in the 

development of school publica- 
tions is the establishment of a more 
vital relationship between the school 
and the community. The term “school 
paper” has gradually evolved into an 
institution which must consciously cat- 
ry to a greater public real educationa! 
values and real school life. 


The Tercentenary Year of Secondary 
Schools suggests an opportunity for a 
natural internal correlation of school 
and community interests. The Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Advisers Association 
presents the following general plan 
which is in accord with Point Four of 
Four-Point Program. 


1. Become actively interested in the 


permanent educational value of the 
Tercentenary Program. 
9 


2. Remember that the local history 
of the school that your paper repre- 
sents has been an integral part in the 
history of the American High School. 


3. From a natural desire to con- 
structively broadcast to the community 
your school’s growth and value in com- 
munity life, publish a local history ed- 
ition of the school newspaper or mag- 
azine. 

4. Such an issue will indicate true 
educational patriotism and progressive 
trends in school publications. 


5. Act immediately. Let the local 
history issue open the year of 1935. 


The School Press Review 





Teaching Intelligent Reading of 


In a Course of Journalism 
By ARTHUR S. FLEMING 


Executive Director, United States Society, Washington, D. C. 


OURSES in journalism can per: 

form two functions. In the first 

place, they can play a part in train- 
ing either a high school or college stu- 
dent for a journalistic career. In the 
second place, they can contribute to the 
student’s general educational back- 
ground. They can help to prepare him 
for life. 

It is with the latter type of course 
that I am particularly concerned. And 
it is the latter type of course that, it 
seems to me, should be made a required 
course, much as I dislike the idea of 
required courses. 

In general, however, we decide that 
a course should be required because we 
believe that it is absolutely essential for 
society to have the protection that such 
a course gives. Or do we decide it on 
that basis? Or is it the result of faculty 
log-rolling and that ever-present tend- 
ency toward self preservation? Too 
often, the latter is true. But, let us per- 
mit our discussion to proceed on a high- 
er plane. At least, let us say that the 
test mentioned above is one of the tests 
which we ought to apply to any course 
that is put in the “required” classifica- 
tion. 


S, then, a required course in journal- 

ism needed? Is it absolutely essen- 
tial for society to have the protection 
which such a course can bring? 

Keeping certain very definite reserva- 
tions in mind, the answer is in the 
affirmative. All of us are familiar with 
the various agencies that influence and 
mold public opinion. In the past, the 
newspaper has often been placed at the 
top of the list. Today, many persons 
are inclined to move the newspapers 
down a peg and put the radio in first 
place. Whether they are right or not 
is an academic discussion with which 
we do not need to concern ourselves. 
But, I feel sure that this audience will 
agree that persons who believe that 
newspapers have ceased to play a major 
part in the forming of public opinion 
are simply disillusioned. 

Now, permit me to indulge in an- 
other truism, namely, that never before 
in the history of the nation has it been 
more important for the schools of the 
country to help provide the nation with 
an intelligent public opinion. 

It is a truism and yet, I wonder how 
often we stop to realize its significance. 
The stage is being set for history-mak- 
ing conflicts which are going to be 
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Newspapers ...a 
Force in Social 
Structure 


N this paper which Mr. Fleming 

read before the Journalism Con- 
ference he'd as a sectional meeting 
of the National Council of English 
teachers in Washington, D. C., in 
the closing days of November, a 
new viewpoint of the function of 
a daily newspaper is presented. It 
is becoming more and more a social 
institution and as such deserves an 
important place among our school 
studies. We study the past in his- 
tory, literature and other things 
and many, when they close their 
classics at the end of a particular 
high school semester, have closed 
But the daily 
newspaper is with them all the days 
of their lives. Apparently we can- 


them for all time. 


not escape inconsistency. We teach 
what is never re-read, at least for 
the majority, and ignore that which 
is usually read universally, unintel- 
ligently, and without discrimination. 


+ 


waged over fundamental economic, so- 
cial, and political issues. No longer is 
it necessary for candidates for public 
office to hunt in the haystack of politics 
for the proverbial needle in the form 
of a political issue which will arouse an 
apathetic electorate. No longer do we 
need to bemoan the fact that the states- 
men of today are engaged in the dis- 
cussion of mere trifles as compared 
with the fundamental issues which oc- 
cupied the time and thought of states- 
men in the days of Webster and Hayne. 


UNDAMENTAL issues confront 

us. And, because as a nation we are 
still holding fast to the ideal of democ- 
racy, the answer to the question of 
whether or not we are going to have 
an intelligent decision on these issues, 
hinges on the answer to the question of 
whether or not it is possible for the 
educators of the nation to provide the 
electorate with intelligent leaders. 

Is the question of whether or not the 
AAA is to be continued to be deter- 
mined under the leadership of political 
demagogues who are concerned solely 
and entirely with the manipulation of 
public opinion for their own selfish 
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ends? Or is it going to be decided un- 
der the leadership of such men as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace and Felix 
Warburg, men who are conscientiously 
endeavoring to approach this great 
problem from the standpoint of intel- 
lectual honesty? 

Are the great problems which con- 
front the nation in so far as our foreign 
policy is concerned to be decided under 
the leadership of jingoists and so-called 
leaders who become conscious of cer- 
tain inherited prejudices somewhere be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one, and who have refused to think 
since that time? Or are these problems 
to be decided under the leadership of 
persons who are willing to face the facts 
of the world of today and yet who, at 
the same time, realize that there is still 
2 chance for courage and idealism to 
save the world from a catastrophe, the 
extent of which no one dares visualize? 

A great deal of time could be spent 
in the presentation of such hypothet- 
ical questions. That the answer to 
them depends on more than one fac- 
tor is obvious. But, I submit that one 
of these factors is our ability to grad- 
uate from our educational institutions 
young men and women who have been 
trained to read newspapers intelligently. 

And how are we going to do it? 


IRST of all, we must have the cour- 
age to call a spade a spade. We 
must organize courses in journalism 
which will have as part of their func- 
tion the setting up of a system of traffic 
lights, traffic lights which will tell the 
student that he can depend on the news 
that he reads in certain newspapers, but 
that the news he reads in other news- 
papers is colored by the prejudices of 
the particular owner and publisher. 
During the past few months I have 
had the opportunity of talking before 
a variety of organizations relative to 
current developments in Washington. 
In doing so, I have endeavored to stress 
the individual’s relationship to these 
developments. Quite often the meet- 
ings have been thrown open for ques- 
tions. And invariably this question 
would be asked: How can we expect to 
have an intelligent electorate as long 
as our newspapers refuse to provide 
us with uncolored news? 


When the question has been asked, 
I have always tried to point out to my 
questioner that he or she was indulging 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Editor Writes 


A 


WHAT IS SCHOOL NEWS? 


HE means by which B. F. Stolper of Lincoln School, 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, arrived at an 

understanding with his class as to what is and what is 
not school news, to appear in the next issue, should be 
studied with care and consideration by all advisers and 
staffs. 


The school publication is not yet the sturdy offspring of 
the school that some would have us believe. It needs purg- 
ing in many localities with strong and effective remedies. 
In other places it suffers from a sort of pellagra and addi- 
tional vitamins must be supplied or it will die on its feet. 
in every school an occasional overhauling that will do it a 
But whether it needs stimulation or repression, it can stand 
world of good. Each spring in years gone by the youth of 
our nation were dosed with sulphur and molasses; each 
spring mankind sought seclusion while the women folk went 
through that annual ordeal known as “house-cleaning.” 


Daily newspapers frequently bring in outside talent to 
give them a thorough going over and to find out why they 
are not stepping along as theiz owners believe they should. 
In fact there is a commercial organization which makes a 
business of settling down on a paper for a few months, 
weeding out the staff, cutting down unnecessary expense, 
eliminating duplication of work and, more important than 
all this, finding out what the readers and subscribers think 
of it and its several features. 


Advisers and staffs would do well to look into their own 
actions before they blame the school for falling down on 


the job. 


Four 


Have You An Editorial Policy? 


GLANCE at any group of school publications reveals 

that some announce to the public that they are serving 

a definite and high-minded purpose while others give 
no inkling as to their raison d’etre. A ship without a course, 
a planet without an orbit, an institution without a policy is 
a strange sight. 

There must be some reason for the coming into being of 
2 school publication aside from the fact that someone be- 
lieves that “we ought to have a paper because such-and-such 
a school has a paper.” Schools do have objectives and so 
do students. 

Why not get busy on the problem and outline the larger 
aims of the school with the full knowledge and co-operation 
of the administration and student body? Then, keep it in 
the paper in some conspicuous spot to serve as a guide or 
compass for those who will follow. 


q , q 


Financial Depression Only 


T is significant, and encouraging, that through all the 
I trying years that are immediately behind us, and, some 

say, ahead, also, we have not had brought to our atten- 
tion a single instance in which a school publication has been 
discontinued for other than financial reasons. 

In many places the expensive printed publication has 
given away to other forms; in some places even the cheaper 
type has been impossible to maintain. In every instance the 
paper has been suspended with apologies and regrets and 
with the optimistic expectation that soon times would be 
better and publication resumed. Students and teachers both 
have maintained their optimism and in some communities, 
where the teachers’ pay has been reduced, occasionally in- 
terrupted, or even suspended for a period of months, the 
school paper has gone on. 

The future looks bright for an institution, a city or a 
nation that will be populated with young men and women 
of the type which have staffed our school publications dur- 
ing the past few years and a school system may well be 
proud of the teachers whose devotion and enthusiasm to 
their work has remained unimpaired. Looked upon by many 
community business interests as idealistic and wholly im- 
practical, it seems to us who view the scene from a distance, 
that their record as business men and women is more perfect 
on the whole than that of many of their critics. 
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A happy subscriber to any periodical on earth may be 
turned into an irate one by printing his mis-spelled name. 
This carries over into other fields as well. A very frequent 
mistake on the part of the printer, depending on where he 
hails from, is spelling HARVARD, Howard, or HOWARD, 
Harvard. Why these two institutions should be the victims 
of careless typography so consistently, we don’t know, but 
look at the record and there you find the story. 

For the uninitiated, Harvard is at Cambridge, Mass., 
founded in 1636, and Howard is in Washington, D. C., 
founded at the close of the Civil War by a General whose 
name it bears, supported by U. S. Government funds and 
devoted to the cause of negro education. 
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“Hamilton Headlines,” headlines its alumni elected to 
class offices after they had walked across the street from 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School (Elizabeth, N. J.) 
to senior high school . . . it’s a good idea to keep an eye 
on your school leaders when they step up the ladder. 
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Pioneering in Movie Criticism 


By JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


“The Easternite,” Eastern District Evening High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIS article by Mr. Honigmann 

deals with one of the neg- 
lected, or, shall we say, abused, 
topics of possible and interesting 
coverage which the school editor 
may include in his next batch of 
assignments. 


, « F£ 


W HAT of moving picture criti- 


cism in the high school news- 
paper? 

The moving picture “criticism” 
which is found in the daily news- 
papers has no purpose in high school 
journals, and in this belief we of East- 
ern District Evening High School are 
in agreement with our principal, Mr. 
Mendel. 

The high school critic of the movie 
is not doing anyone a service when he 
relates the long plots of the new films 
in the limited space of his paper. He 
is generally writing after the students 
have already read the daily papers and 
the writing which he does differs so 
little from daily reviewing that it is a 
waste of time and good school news- 
paper space. 

Besides this, the practice of detailing 
the new plots and mentioning the earn- 
est performances of famous stars are 
not critical articles at all. They are 
news articles and news articles of a 
world apart from the school. 


In some of the issues which the 
writer has edited he has tried a system 
of film criticism that was more the 
business of criticizing an art medium 
and which may appeal to lovers of art 
and beauty. 


T the outset let us understand 

among ourselves that in this ar- 
ticle the film will be considered an art, 
an art allied to music, painting and 
sculpture. In painting the artist works 
with paints and canvasses, in music he 
works with tones and in sculpture he 
deals in solids, such as marble, clay 
or bronze. In cinema he deals with a 
strip of matter known as film, with a 
setting and with a camera. This artist 
is known as the director. 


Fundamentally speaking the motion 


picture consist only of motion. Move- 
ment is the life of the film just as dia- 
logue is the life of the drama. There- 
fore, where dialogue interferes with 
continuous and ceaseless movement of 
the composition, dialogue results in a 
poor motion picture. 
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It is seldom that the present-day di- 
rectors make a totally good picture 
with dialogue. It has a place if it is 
mastered by the director and does not 
master him. Not for a moment must 
quiet and immobility exist on the 
screen. Frequently we see only the 
weak movement of lips when one of 
the characters is giving a speech that 
could be natural only on the stage. 

If the high school critic could bring 
these points to bear on the minds of 
his readers he will be rendering them 
a useful service. 

The situation is not without its diff- 
culties for the school publication’s film 
critic. He will meet with misunder- 
standing from the start and he will be 
called to task on frequent occasions. 


OR the unusual he must turn far 

afield. The best films do not run 
in your neighborhood theatres every 
day. In Germany there is the 
master Fritz Lang, director of “Kam- 
meradschaft,” “Metropolis,” ‘“Sieg- 
fried” and “The Spy.” There is the 
G. W. Pabst of “Westfront 1918” and 
“The White Hell of Pitz Palu.” There 
is our own Charles Chaplin (as a di- 
rector), a supreme and conscientious 
artist who will not admit dialogue into 
his moving pictures. And we have also 
the late F. W. Murnau, who began 
directing in Germany, came to America, 
and in his last days turned to South 
Sea films. 


Here are a few general suggestions 

for motion picture criticism: 

1. Are the effects produced by the 
film purely filmic in quality? Are 
they produced by varying grades 
of light and shade, of moving lines 
and of moving masses and spaces? 
Does the director utilize the filmic 
freedom of time and space?— 
allowing flash-backs and skipping 
from continent to continent or 
floor to floor with the camera? 


Does the spoken words retard mo- 
tion or are they, more correctly, 
an orchestration of the motion? 
Do the actors work in terms of 
cinematic technique: pantomime, 
gesture, and facial movements di- 
rected toward the camera? 

Is the story or plot conveyed in 
convincing fashion? 

Is the story told purely cinemati- 
cally, i.e., as a series of isolated 
shots, which, when they have been 
mounted together, form the nar- 


rative? In other words it must 
not be just a photographed stage 
play. 

Finally, read Gilbert Seldes, “An 
Hour with the Movies and Talkies’; 
Paul Rotha, “The Film Till Now”; 
and V. I. Pudovkin, “On Film Tech- 
nique.” If this article may serve as 
an introduction to a current and inter- 
esting phase of school publication cov- 
erage and gives a hint as to the place 
of the cinema in our daily activities, it 


shall have fulfilled its purpose. 


Yearbook of Distinction 
Published at LaCrosse 
c= of the most novel yearbooks 


to come to our attention is the 
1934 Trumpet” of Aquinas High 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. The 
theme is stated thus, “How far back 
the horizon of industry and science ha, 
been pushed since the introduction of 
printing! The history of the inval- 
uable art of printing in our very own 
state—veritably on our doorsteps—en 
compassing such heroes as Father Maz- 
zuchelli and Father Ravous is an ‘n- 
comparable treasure to every native of 
Wisconsin.” 


Each section is separated by a sheet 
of book paper on which appear draw 
ings in color illustrating the various 
stages in the development of printing 
and publication in the state. Woven 
into the history of printing is the storv 
of the introduction of the Catholic 
Press into the same area. 

According to a further explanation of 
the theme, “. . . the ‘1934 Trumpet’ 
has been inspired by the Gutenburg 
exhibit at the Century of Progress and 
the bi-centennial of the Zenger Case 
which brought about freedom of the 
press. At the suggestion of Mr. Doug: 
las C. McCurtrie we have centered the 
theme around the beginnings of the 
printing in Wisconsin—more specifi- 
cally Southwest Wisconsin—thereby, 
applying the historical allusions to a 
more local district. The fact that 1933 
marks the first centennial of printing 
in Wisconsin makes the choice of theme 
doubly opportune.” 


When reading most annuals the out- 
sider has impressed upon him the wide 
gulf that separates him from the spons- 
oring school. Usually there is little in 
common between the reader and the 
book itself. In this annual, however, 
the development of the theme to- 
gether with the illustrations gives a run- 
ning narrative that sustains his inter- 
est. In passing he also sees the school 
in action for all its activities are por- 
trayed by action pictures. 
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C. S. P. A. Schools of Education Division 
Proposes Plan of Organization 


HE need for an organized method 

of approach to the advisership of 

a school publication by the group 
most likely to meet the problem led 
the Director of the C.S.P.A. to sug- 
gest to the Schools of Education Divi- 
sion the formation of a more compre- 
hensive body than was possible by the 
annual meeting in connection with the 
annual Convention of this organization. 
Plans, policies and problems have been 
discussed for the past two or three 
years and here the members of the 
drafting committee appointed in 
March, 1934, present the results of 
their deliberations in the form of a 
proposed constitution. 


There were so many divergent opin- 
ions on certain points, that the Direc- 
tor of the C.S.P.A. finally suggested 
that a constitution be submitted and 
that all who desired to become a part 
of it might do so; others, who find this 
loose form of organization too binding, 
might still maintain their afhliation with 
the Schools of Education Division with- 
out destroying their local autonomy. 


The main object is to work out the 
best possible means for approaching 
the school publication along with all the 
other duties and obligations a young 
teacher faces. Of course, there has to 
be some central office and some sup- 
porting institution for the formative 
state at least and for this purpose, the 
C.S.P.A. is pleased to extend its fa- 


cilities and services to the new group. 


Proposed Plan of Organization for 
Teachers’ College, School of Educa- 
tion and Normal School Scholastic 
Press Groups. 


Foreword 


At the preliminary conference held 
in March, 1934, under the auspices of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion at New York, the teachers’ press 
groups voted to establish an association 
which might serve to further and unify 
efforts to improve the standards of their 
publications. It was decided that the 
organization should be elastic in na- 
ture and should vest greatest control 
in the local chapters or units. Though 
non-fraternal in character, this associa- 
tion extends membership to chapters 
organized along fraternal lines. An 
important function of this association 
is planning the program for the Teach- 
ers’ College-Schools of Education divi- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


' On the twenty-sixth day of May of 
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the same year a tentative draft of the 
constitution was submitted for consid- 
eration to a sectional convention meet- 
ing at the State Teachers’ College at 
Trenton, New Jersey. Additional rec- 
ommendations were forwarded by Miss 
Wilbertha Rasmussen (of Trenton), 
member of correspondence committee, 
to the chairman of the drafting com- 
mittee. Thus the constitution which ap- 
pears below has undergone its second 
revision. To insure more democratic 
expression of opinion this second re- 
vision is submitted to the members at 
large for criticism. A reprint of this 
constitution will be forwarded by the 
office of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association to all members of the divi- 
sion now enrolled in these groups. It 
is absolutely essential that those amend- 
ed reprints be in the hands of the chair- 
man of the drafting committee by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1935. This would permit a 
further revision prior to final submis- 
sion at the meeting in New York in 


March, 1935. 
Article I, Name and Object 


Section I—The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the ? 

Section II—Its object shall be to fos- 
ter, develop and elevate the teacher 
college, school of education and nor- 
mal school press of America. 


Article II, Membership 
Section I—Active Membership: 


Qualification for admission to mem- 
bership shall rest entirely at the 
discretion of the local unit subject 
to the following condition: 

1. That the applicant be an under- 
graduate, graduate or adviser 
engaged in or formerly en- 
gaged in teachers’ college, 
school of education or normal 
school press work. 

Section II—Honorary Membership: 

Under this classification shall fall 
individuals whose qualifications do 
not meet the requirements of Arti- 
cle II, Section I, who, in some oth- 
er capacity, contribute definitely to 
the furtherance of the aims of this 
organization. Honorary member- 
ship may originate with the local 
chapter but must be submitted to 
the National Executive Board for 
ratification. Such nomination must 
be accompanied by a detailed state- 
ment justifying the eligibility of 
proposal to honorary membership. 
The National Executive Board may 
also exercise this privilege inde- 


pendent of the local units. 
Section III—-The Election of Members. 
The frequency and manner of elec: 
tions shall be left entirely to the 
discretion of the local units. 


Article III, Officers 


Section I—A National Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be elected to conduct the 
business of this association. 

Section [I—Election to this office may 
be conferred upon any active mem- 
ber who has attended no less than 
two (2) annual conventions held in 
conjunction with the annual Con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

Section II]—-Function of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

1. To act in the capacity of secretary 
to the National Executive Board. 

2. To conduct the necessary corres- 
pondence of the association and 
to compile and preserve the neces- 
sary records. 
To aid in the direction and co- 
ordination of the efforts of the 
National Executive Board to plan 
the convention program and to 
publicize through “The School 
Press Review” and other channels, 
the activities of the association. 
To collect and account for all 
moneys due the association, and 
to preserve and record all records 
of bills, receipts and disburse- 
ments and to submit a yearly ac- 
count of the same to a committee 
designated by the National Execu- 
tive Board for auditing. 
To procure and distribute all 
keys (if any), insignias (if any) 
or membership certificates (if 
any). 

Section I¥V—The National Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected for a pe- 
riod of two (2) years. 

Section V—Election of Chapter Off- 
cers. The individual units shall elect 
a secretary to conduct the necessary 
correspondence with the National 
Secretary-Treasurer. Beyond this 
the frequency, manner and nature of 
elective offices shall be left entirely 
to the discretion of the local units. 


Article IV, Executive Board 
Section I—The National Executive 
Board shall consist of five (5) mem- 
bers whose qualifications shall be 
identical to those listed under Article 
III, Section II. These members shall 


be as sectionally representative as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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STAFF STUDIES GRADUATES’ CAREERS 


HAT has become of those whose 

feet trod the corridors of your 

building in the years that have 
passed? That thought came to the 
staff of “The High School Recorder”, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, “‘a paper 
devoted to the interests and encourage- 
ment of high school life,’ quoting 
from their masthead, and this year they 
started on a feature series that should 
go far toward making their term of 
service a memorable one. Below we 
have reproduced a page from “The 
Recorder” showing exactly the form it 
has taken. 


“The present ‘Recorder’ staff con- 
ceived the idea this year of studying 
the careers of Saratoga High’s grad- 
uates of a quarter-century ago. The 
winter issue contains on page 14 a brief 
interview with Ashley Kendrick, class 
of 1910, whose crossword puzzles ap- 
pear at intervals in the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the ‘Herald-Tribune’,” 
writes Miss Elizabeth F. Gorman, the 


faculty adviser. 


WE are reminded of a similar plan 
we evolved as the adviser to a 
magazine when we first started in on 
this work some years ago, but at that 
time we worked on a series of inter- 
views or with stories by graduates who 
occupied prominent positions. They 
were asked to write from the standpoint 
of one who had been born and brought 
up in the community, who had had to 
do the things, walk the same streets, 
go to the same schools and churches, 
study, live and develop under the same 
conditions as the pupils then in school. 
We reasoned that it did more good to 
take a successful graduate, and he 
didn’t have to be a world famous figure 
to fit into the plan, and have him tell 
the story than to go to the distant great 
who had lived under different condi- 
tions and whose story would be essen- 
tially remote. 


It worked well from all angles. The 
graduates responded whole-heartedly; 
the students read their accounts with 
great interest; the vocational aspect was 
present for the reader while the staft 
got its share of journalistic experience; 
and then came the surprise. The circu- 
lation of 300 in a school of that size, 
jumped to 600! The alumni wanted to 
know what their classmates were doing 
and found out through the magazine. 


Other staffs might try the same gen- 
eral plan. Look carefully into all the 
nooks and crannies of one’s own school 
before seeking outside tips and stimu- 
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lation. People are interested in other 
people. And if your readers know in the stories about or from them. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RECORDER 


RECORDER STAFF—1910 


Everyone knows the tall young man standing at the left—Jerry 
Sweeney, who is in charge of the welfare office at Saratoga Springs. 


The girl next to him is Gladys Long, who holds a business posi- 
tion in New York. 


Third in the row is Dr. William Sweeney, deceased. 


Next is Evelyn Barrett (Mrs. Walter Britten) now on the “Sara- 
togian” staff. Miss Barrett was a member of the class of 1909 and 
alumni editor of the “Recorder” in 1910. 


The young man in the ornate chair, who has his hands—if not 
his finger—crossed, is Dr. John Heslin, prominent surgeon on the 


staff of the Albany City Hospital and Albany Medical School. 


Next to him is Helen Smith (Mrs. Brayton Waller), noted for 
her scholastic record in high school. 


The central figure is Nelsie Hartwell (Mrs. George Weston), 


wife of the well known author. 


The boy in the brooding attitude of Rodin’s “Thinker” is none 
other than the popular columnist, humorist, and member of the “New 
Yorker” school of fun makers—Frank Sullivan. 


To complete the group, we have on the extreme right—to balance 
Dr. Heslin on the left—-another surgeon, Dr. Charles Lester, the third 
of this group to elect medicine as his profession. Dr. Lester is on the 


staff of the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York City. 





them, they’ll be all the more interested 


EMBERS of 
Publications Advisers Associa- 
tion, and fellow members of the 

New Jersey Elementary Press Associa- 
tion, this morning we are interested in 
Journalism in Relation to the Elemen- 


the New Jersey 


tary School. Where shall we begin? 
It has so many phases. Let us consider 
four of its major aspects, that is, its 
power, its evolution, its wide range of 
activities and its possible outcomes, be- 
cause each of these is closely related 
to the individual pupil and the elemen- 
tary school as a whole. 

This school journalism differs from 
the journalism of the daily newspapers, 
because the school publication has no 
outside influence overshadowing it, no 
concern with financial profit beyond 
meeting expenses and no competitive 
enterprise. With these handicaps re- 
moved, school journalism can have 
more regard for truth and less regard 
for popular approval, also more regard 
for service and less regard for selfish 
interests. Furthermore, school jour- 
nalism deals with a simple and selec- 
tive content. 


T HE elementary school today is a 
spacious stage upon which is be- 
ing enacted a great drama, and every 
elementary pupil is an actor in that 
drama, some pupils, to be sure, to a 
greater degree than others. For this 
reason, a force, that gives such reality 
to written expression as journalism 
does, cannot be overlooked. Truly, 
journalism is a vital and intrinsic part 
of the elementary school program. 
The reality which it procures for 
every pupil through socializing and vi- 
talizing the teaching of English com- 
position is beyond measure. The child. 
who relates some happening of his own 
school experience, gives a vivid and ac- 
curate account, because he has seen, 
heard and understood all the details. 
As he writes, he relives the experience. 
In so doing, he not only experiences 
a new pleasure and satisfaction but does 
a good piece of work. The picture is 
so real to him that he makes it real to 
his audience. Then, too, there is the 
thrill which the youngster experiences 
by having achieved a commendable 
piece of work, worthy of a place in 
the school paper. What greater chal- 
lenge could he have? It works like 
magic; he is eager to try again and 
strive for even better results. His in- 


terest thus established, he seeks guid- 


ance in revising and correcting his 
original draft. 
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Journalism in Relation to the Elementary School 


By GRACE E. KOERNER 
Principal, Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J. 


OME of us in the senior high 
school publication field might 
borrow a leaf from the pages of 
the 
Here they are doing what might 
called 


work,” in determining what is and 


elementary advisers groups. 


be correctly “laboratory 
is not an elementary school pub- 
lication; its size, shape and fre- 
quency of issue; whether it is to be 
bound in covers and the kind of 
cover; the kind of paper and the 
size of type. 

In these schools it is not a ques- 
tion of whether they should have 
cuts or illustrations or not; the chil- 
dren decided long ago. THEY 
MUST. So Mr. and Miss Elemen- 
tary Adviser had to sit up nights 
working out ways and means to 
satisfy the most critical audience 
. the child. 

Miss Koerner has given much 
thought to her paper and in this 
talk which she delivered before the 
Elementary Advisers of New Jersey 
at their conference at Atlantic City 
in Novembebr, she gives food for 
thought to all of us. 


* 


on earth .. 


At the same time, he unconsciously 
acquires judgment by weighing and se- 
lecting his facts in logical sequence. He 
acquires the power to say what he 
means. Moreover, he becomes more 
observant, accurate and thoughtful. 
Best of all, he gets fun out of it, be- 
cause there is a real purpose in doing 
all this. It is not long before he real- 
izes that he is helping his school paper, 
his class, and his school. This gives 
him a feeling of assurance and security 
—a feeling much to be desired by any 
child. 

Just as this force of journalism 
moves the individual child, likewise it 
moves a whole group of pupils or even 
classes. Of course, the resulting qual- 
ity of production will vary according 
to the pupil’s ability. However, the in- 
terest and desire established, there is 
no limit to its possibilities. The pupil 
will write and write, it may be for the 
school paper and magazine, or it may 
be the content of an assembly program, 
or it may even be a book review—whc 
knows? 


J UST as journalism outside of the 
school in the past has been revised 
and built up by such dynamic person- 















alities as Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Greeley, Charles Dana, and Adolph 
Ochs, there is as great an opportunity 
for the evolution of Elementary School 
Journalism. Although every elemen- 
tary school can help, it requires the 
concerted effort of an organization like 
our New Jersey Elementary Press As- 
sociation. There are certain essential 
fundamentals of technique and content 
for the printed newspaper, and others 
for the mimeographed paper and maga- 
zine, which should be definitely estab- 
lished. There should be some guide as 
to standards of achievement. Another 
question arises as to what extent is it 
advisable to imitate the technique of 
outside journalism? Still another im- 
portant matter is that of an ethical 
code. As time goes on, there undoubt- 
edly will be other equally important 
questions to settle. 





In regard to the ethical code, may I 
read the code of ethics of the Wash- 
ington State Press Association? It 
states the basic rules of constructive 
journalism as follows: 


Washington Code of Ethics 
I will be 
Truthful in News 
Truthful in Editorials 
Truthful in Advertising 
True to All My Obligations 
Honest with My Competitors 
True to the Ideals of Journalism 
Mindful of the Value of Sincerity 
Faithful to Community, State, Nation 
Firm in Publication of Clean News 
Honorable in All My Dealings 
Thorough in All My Studies 
Unselfish in All My Services 
Faithful to All My Friends 
Fair to All My Critics 


AY we speak of the evolution of 

interest as revealed through 
numbers? About two years ago there 
were fifty elementary school papers in 
the state of New Jersey. Today, there 
are more than two hundred and fifty 
elementary papers. Is this not an out- 
standing recognition of the real worth 
of elementary school journalism? 
These two hundred and fifty papers 
show quite a gain, but there are sev- 
eral hundred elementary schools in the 
state. This number of papers can easily 
be doubled by the united and helpful 
effort of our New Jersey State Schoi- 
astic Press Association by securing 
them as members. Then, working to- 
gether, they can develop elementary 


(Continued, on page 11) 
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AN OUTSTANDING FRENCH PUBLICATION 


By CHARLES HUGUENIN 
Chairman, French Department, Wadleigh High School, New York, N. Y. 


HE story of “La Petite France” ap- 

peared in the number of “High 

Points” for May, 1929. I have 
been trying in vain to get that maga- 
zine, so here is a copy of the article 
in question. 

“La Petite France” was founded by 
Miss Grace Tweedy while I was in 
France at the Peace Conference. She 
was assisted by M. Auguste George, 
founder and first president of the “So- 
ciete Nationale des Professeurs Fran- 
cais en Amerique”, and for twenty-two 
years chairman of the French Depart- 
ment...I succeeded him in 1920 
and also by Mr. Louis Charles Syms, 
a teacher in our department, author of 
many textbooks, founder of “Le Fran- 
cais”, a magazine for French students. 

They are all dead now. Miss Tweedy 
died this summer. We dedicated a 
number of “La Petite France” to each 
of them in course of time. The one 
dedicated to Miss Tweedy and contain- 
ing her picture (January, 1933) is out 
of print. I now have full charge of the 
paper. 

We have published thirty-one num- 
bers in sixteen years. They were dedi- 
cated to: 

No. 1—Pas de dedicace. 

No. 2—A Monsieur Auguste George. 

No. 3—Au Cercle Francais. 

No. 4—Au Dr. Rowe (principal). 

No. 5—Aux directeurs du Cercle 


* 


Wadleigh High First 
with French Paper 


ADLEIGH High School is 

responsible for the first French 
publication in the high schools of 
New York City and here the pres- 
ent adviser and chairman of the 
French Department tells the story 
of its life. It is told in two parts; 
the first, Mr. Huguenin’s letter giv- 
ing the background and the list of 
numbers, the second, a reprint from 
the publication listing the high 
points in the work of the high 
schools of the city. 

There are many foreign language 
publications in the schools of the 
United States and it is hoped the 
history of one may help others to 
follow suit, to improve upon their 
own, or to lend direction to a tend- 
ency that already exists. 
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Front Pages of Two Issues of “La Petite France” 


Francais. 

No. 6—A la memoire de Mademois- 
elle Woodward et du Dr. Zick (mem- 
ber of our department who had just 
died). 

No. 7—A Moliere en temoignage de 
notre admiration. 

No. 8—A Louis Pasteur, grand Fran- 
cais, Bienfaiteur de l’humanite. 

No. 9—A Sarah Bernhardt—Reine 
du Theatre. 

No. 10—A Louis Charles Syms (on 
the occasion of his being decorated by 
France). 

No. 11—A Anatole France en l’hon- 
neur de ses quatre-vingts ans. 

No. 12—A notre filleule 
Courtes (war orphan). 

No. 13—Aux jeunes filles de Wad- 
leigh. 

No. 14—A Monsieur Charles Hugu- 
enin. 

No. 15—-A Madame de Sevigne. 


No. 16—Publie a l’occasion du cen- 
tenaire du Romantisme. 

No. 17—A Paul Claudel, Ambassa- 
dor de France. 

No. 18—A Mr. Archibald Hodges, 
acting Principal. 

No. 19—A Charles Perrault et Jules 
Verne. 

No. 20—A Raymond Poincare Pres- 


Jeanne 


ident du Conseil, ancien President de 
la Republique. 

No. 21—A Jeanne d’Arc et au Mare- 
chal Foch qui a 500 ans de distance ont 
sauve la France. 

No. 22—A Georges Clemenceau, le 
plus grand Francais depuis Napoleon. 

No. 23—Publie a l’occasion du cen- 
tenaire du Romantisme (Hernani). 

No. 24—Au Dr. S. H. Howe, a I’ 
occasion de ses vingt ans comme di- 
recteur de Wadleigh. 

No. 25—A Aristide Briand, le grand 
apotre de la Paix. 

No. 26—Au Marechal 
heros de Verdun. 

No. 27—-A la memoire de Paul Dou- 
mer, president de la Republique. 

No. 28—A Mademoiselle Grace 
Tweedy, fondatrice de “La Petite 
France.” 

No. 29 — Filialement 
grande France. 

No. 30—A la memoire de Paul Pain- 
leve, savant et homme d’etat. 

No. 31—A cette venerable dame de 
bonne compagnie, l’Academie Fran- 
caise, a l’occasion de son tri-centenaire. 


Petain, le 


dedie a la 


As you will see, we try to call our 
pupils’ attention to important people 
and events in France, or happenings in 
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CURRENT NEWS STORIES... 


N EWS is always news and yet we 


look eagerly at every story that 

is selected as a good piece of 
work in an endeavor to find a tip or 
to improve our style. The editor and 
the staff writer must be ever on the 
alert or his pages become monotonous 
and stereotyped. 


Here we have some selections made 
by Mr. R. A. Nehls, Director of “‘Gal- 
latin High News” with his staff illus- 
trating different styles and types of 
writing for the edification of readers 
of “The School Press Review.” The 
main purpose of the “Review” is to 
call attention to the best in current 
student writing and we are grateful to 
Mr. Nehls and his staff for selecting 
and editing this page of the C. S. P. A. 
journal. 

oF ge 


The Speech Report from the “Pied- 
mont Highlander,” Piedmont, Califor- 
nia, is a good example of how to handle 
a speech story. 


Instead of beginning the lead with 
the typical quotation form, the writer 
used a feature beginning through the 
question method entailing the circum- 
stances under which 
given. 


the address was 


Quotations and summary are not 
mixed in the same paragraphs, which 
illustrates good form. Paragraph be- 
ginnings are interesting, and the para- 
graphs are pyramided in the news 
story according to their importance. 


SPEAKER EXPOSES COMMODITY 
FRAUDS TO CLAN AUDIENCE 


Arthur Kallet Relates In Illustrated 
Lecture False Ad Claims 

Midst a bevy of questions including 
“What about grapenuts?” and “What 
about dated coffee?”, coming from all 
sides of the auditorium, Arthur Kallet, 
famed as the co-author of the recent 
non-fiction best seller, 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, concluded his lecture to 
the Clan audience as the second num- 
ber of the 1934-35 Celebrity Series. 

That the people of the United States 
are being grossly defrauded by the ad- 
vertisers and even sometimes perma- 
nently injured by harmful products 
which are claimed pure in the ads was 
the message that Mr. Kallet’s talk car- 


ried. 


“T like to address an audience of 
school children,” remarked Kallet. “I 
realize that I must put my ideas up 
to the people themselves, especially the 
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youth, as all legislative measures that 
I have attempted or petitioned have 
sadly failed.” 

Since the only food and drug law of 
the United States was enacted by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1906, Mr. Kallet 
feels that it no longer affords adequate 
protection to the people and merely 
effects reforms of the nature of label- 
ing and branding not impure contents 
of false claims. 

He and his co-workers of the Con- 
sumer’s Research Bureau have un- 
dauntingly through the aid of con- 
gressmen and senators placed bills 
which fill modern needs before the 
President and Legislative bodies of the 
government, which have all in turn 
been rejected. 


Kallet feels that the only way he can 
gain reforms is to appeal to the people 
themselves, who although they listen 
and believe while he is addressing them, 
soon succumb again to the more fre- 
quent and insistant pleas of the ad- 
vertisers. 


He is banned from the motion pic- 
tures, newspapers, magazines, and radio, 
and must carry on his campaign by 
personal appeals from himself and his 
followers. 


“The people of the medical profes- 
sion who receive the booklets from the 
research bureau know of the evil prac- 
tices that the advertisers are carrying 
on, but fail to warn their patients of 
the dangers that lurk behind many 
nationally advertised products. And 
how can a magazine which accepts ad- 
vertisements from the companies whose 
products they claim harmful do any 


good?” asked Mr. Kallet. 


In the course of his talk, the author 
cited several instances where the health 
of a person has been permanently im- 
paired by certain products, and al- 
though the manufacturers, in these 
cases, had been tried and convicted, 
they immediately opened up a similar 
company with a similar product and 
continuued operating. 

This practice, according to Kallet, 
should not be allowed to exist, and the 
advertisers should not be allowed to 
make untrue claims or sell their pro- 
ducts at highly distorted prices. Mean- 
while, unable to do anything further 
himself, Kallet hopes that the youth of 
the country will refuse to see the minds 
and health of the people injured by the 
claims and products of men who wish 
only to sell and who care not for the 
treacherous after affects. 

“Piedmont Highlander,” 
Piedmont, California. 


The Speech Tournament Story of the 
“Shorewood Ripples,’”’ Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, shows how a future news angle 
can be featured in the lead of a story 
of an event that has already happened. 
Newsiness is added to the story 
through the foresight of the writer in 
“playing up” the coming contests, in 
reporting the winners of pre!iminary 
contests and stating the methods used. 


FINAL CONTEST FOR SPEECH 
TOURNAMENT HELD NOV. 12-16 


With Classroom Contest Completed, 
Winners Meet In Atwater 


With classroom contests concluded 
November 9, the Speech Tournament 
of 1934 will enter into the final con- 
tests, held at Atwater, during the week 
of November 12-16. 

Oratory, declamatory, and _ story- 
telling contests, carried on by the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, are a part of 
senior high classes also. 

Under the direction of Miss Eloise 
Wilson, and Miss Charlotte Wollae- 
ger, freshman speech students are pro- 
ducing plays for the tournament 

“Lavender and Red Pepper,” “Play- 
ing Safe,” and “Young America,” are 
only a few of the many that were pre- 
sented. 

Group units are predominant in sen- 
ior high English classes. Juniors, und- 
er Miss Josephine Sutherland, are pre- 
senting books reports in a novel style. 
Students try to sell the idea of their 
favorite book to the other students by 


interesting and appealing reports in the 
“book stalls.” 


Senior speech work consists of unit 
programs and individual contests. The 
most interesting programs will later be 
presented before homerooms on re- 
quest. ‘“Fakirs,” Backstage,” ‘Fash- 
ions,” and “War,” are only a few out 
of the varied programs presented. 

Original dramatizations based on the 
study of the novel and biography feat- 
ure work in the sophomore classes, 
while senior English classes are giving 
short plays. 

Dancing and prize stunts will feature 
the matinee dance to be held on No- 
vember 14. Contests were carried on in 
the Dramatic Club, November 7 and 8, 
to select the best stunts to present at 
the dance. 


Among the winners of the Speech 
Tournament up to Wednesday, No- 
vember 7, in the senior class were: 
(There followed lists of names of win- 
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POETESS, ARTIST CREATES 


HEN we picked up Brattleboro’s 

(Vt.) “Dial” and saw the lino- 

leum cut of Warwick Castle we 
immediately knew it would have to ap- 
pear in the “Review;” first, because it 
is a fine piece of work on linoleum, an 
easy medium for the experienced artist 
but not so easy on the amateur as many 
of us have discovered, and second, be- 
cause one runs into its name so fre- 
quently and it fits so nicely into the 
literary background of a high school 
career that it is a familiar topic to most 
of us. 

In the “Dial,” it was used as a front- 
ispiece across the top of a page and 
underneath, lower right, appeared: 

In front of me stands the castle 
—imposing—majestic— 
Silhouetting itself against the blue of 
The English sky. Behind me stands 
The realism and sordidness of the 
World at large. Before me stands 
A world of beauty, of fantasy! 
“Warwick Spell” 


CROSS the way was a full page 

essay by a senior who, evidently, 
had visited the Castle. The two pages, 
printed in brown or sepia ink, made a 
most pleasing and attractive entre to 
the whole issue. 


Betty Mosher 


Right away we wrote to the adviser, 
Mr. Harold Chaffey, once a student of 
your editor’s, and an artist with pen or 
brush of no mean ability. He gave us 
permission to use the cut and sent us a 


Journalism in Relation to 


The Elementary Schools 


(Continued from page 8) 


school journalism to its greatest pos- 
sibilities. 

Besides vitalizing written composi- 
tion, the work of the elementary school 
paper makes English an interesting lab- 
oratory subject. By working over and 
rewriting his article, the writer learns 
to compose good, concise sentences, 
using correct English and a discrimi- 
nating vocabulary, because he knows 
that his sentences are to be printed. 
Furthermore, he learns to watch his 
w’s—where, what, who, when, and why, 
in developing the human interest values 
of his story. Equal care, precision and 
calculation must be used in writing 
headlines and subheads for they really 
are the “good looks” of the paper. 

The following little rhyme on head- 
lines printed by the Albany Industrial 
High School Press is helpful: 


Headlines 
Headlines advertise the news, 
And summarize it, too. 
They must be accurate and fair, 
They always must be true. 
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Fine types are now in common use, 
Hanging indentations and droplines, 
Pyramids turned upside down, 
Streamers, heads and crosslines. 


A deck is just a group of words, 
Type all of one size, 

One, or two, sometimes more, 
In news heads one spies. 


When a story fills up space, 
And is very long, 
Subheads break the solid type, 


Though one, alone, is wrong. 


In writing headlines, first remember 
That units must count out. 

Most letters make just one apiece, 
But watch what you’re about. 


M’s and w’s are wide, 

They’re one and one-half each, 
And little l’s and i’s are slim, 
Worth one-half, so we teach. 


Punctuation one-half, too, 
And so is every space. 


COVER DESIGN 


picture and brief sketch of the artist 
herself. 

Betty Mosher has a birthday on the 
31st of this very month and will cele- 
brate it in Brattleboro which she hon- 
ored with her first. In her grammar 
school days she did as much art work 
as the courses permitted. Two years 
ago she took some lessons in commer- 
cial art but in 1932, in Brattleboro High 
School, she cut her first linoleum block 
under the direction of Mr. Chaffey, 
“and she has been steadily at it ever 
since,” he says. 


HE has been art editor of the “Dial” 

for the past two years and is now the 
literary editor. She can draw well, 
“more than half of any successful cut,” 
we learn. All her work on the school 
magazine “has been concerned with 
illustrating stories or essays, or cover 
cuts or frontispieces which have been 
suggested by the theme of the issue.” 
Later, she hopes to go to an art school. 

“And don’t forget,’ continues ad- 
visor-instructor Chaffey, “she is also a 
poetess! She has written the most 
dainty, lyrical poems that I have re- 
ceived for ‘Dial.’ Fanciful and im- 
aginative, her poems are constantly 
mentioned in exchanges o 


Each line must be exactly right, 
When everything’s in place. 


Headline rules are many, dears, 
The tense is always present, 

No prepositions end the lines, 
The effect just isn’t pleasant. 


Every headline has a verb. 
Don’t divide a name. 

Don’t divide a verbal phrase; 
Infinitives, the same. 


Conjunctions never end the line, 

Of articles, beware. 

The head tells just important things, 
That’s why it is there. 


I N the organization of the elemen- 
tary school paper there are various 
opportunities to develop executive and 
business ability. Let us look at the 
staff organization of the average ele- 
mentary paper—for example, “The 
Boydenite.” There are the editor-in- 
chief and four associate editors whose 
responsibility is to keep a daily mem- 
orandum of all school activities, and 
with the guidance of the faculty ad- 
visers determine which should appear 
as the main article, the second, third 
and fourth article in importance, the 
box article and the front page news, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CURRENT NEWS STORIES... 


(Continued from page 10) 


ners from each class which are not re- 
printed because of space limitations.— 
Ed.) 

“The Shorewood Ripples,” 


Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
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The Symposium Interview of the 
“Gallatin High News” illustrates how 
the opinions of several persons on a 
timely subject can be made into an in- 
teresting story. 

Such a story requires a summary 
lead to sum up the opinions of all 
those interviewed on one subject. In 
this case the reporter had group inter- 
views on the subject of whether the 
curriculums in high school are suf- 
ficiently organized to hold the interests 
of the pupil. 

Two paragraphs were necessary to 
present the common opinion of the 
group. In order to lend fluency to 
the story, the list of mames is not in- 


cluded in the lead. 


After the lead beginning the story 
is handled like any other interview 
article, through the use of summary 
and quotation, save that the opinions 
of each individual are handled sep- 
arately. Paragraph beginnings of in- 
terview statements start with the name 
of the speaker. 


CIVIC LEADERS EXPRESS 
IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Participate in Student Government, 
Urges President of Woman’s Club 


That the schools of America have 
sufficiently organized curriculums to 
hold the interest of the students and 
that it is wonderful the way the stu- 
dents are held by this institution, as 
expressed by Mrs. G. E. Strand, presi- 
dent of the Bozeman Woman’s Club, is 
the general opinion of professional and 
business men and women of Bozeman. 

Of three Bozeman persons who ex- 
pressed opinions to the “News”: on 
questions facing the educators of today, 
all believed that the curriculums of the 
modern high school are adequately 
equipped to hold a high school stu- 
dent until he graduates. 

Mrs. Strand added that participation 
in student government is the best way 
of obtaining character training in high 
school. 

“It’s very unfortunate that some of 
the children in the rural and poverty 


Twelve 


stricken communities should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of acquiring 
the tools which will be utilized in later 


life,”” added Mrs. Strand. 


That some civic organization should 
take up the campaign and help the stu- 
dents inform the public of the desper- 
ate condition of the schools and of the 
need of a new school at Gallatin was 
the suggestion of Mrs. Strand. 


Mr. G. Y. Patten, attorney, president 
of the Rotary Club, stated that the 
“building of character is as important 
ds other school activities and should 
not be lost sight of in times of econ- 
omic distress.” 

“If a building is to be constructed, 
it should be done immediately so that 
the opportunity provided by the Public 
Works administration can be taken ad- 


vantage of,” he added. 
“The evils of the depression which 


have closed some of the schools are 
outweighed by the good that it has 
done in reducing the number of jobs 
and returning many to high schools,” 
reasoned Mr. Patten. 


Mr. Don Langohr, commander of 
the local post of the American Legion, 
stated that a student’s school life was 
not complete if he had not obtained a 
conception of good American citizen- 
ship and American ideals through his 
school activities. 


“Get more people up to the school 
by means of assemblies and programs 
so that they may see the actual condi- 
tions which exist and realize the need 
for a new building,” suggested Mr. 
Langohr, when questioned on the need 
for a new high school building. 

“To deprive the high school students 
of the facilities of education is invit- 
ing a grave disaster in the future and 
may ultimately cause the downfall of 


democracy,” remarked Mr. Langohr. 
“Gallatin High News,” 


Bozeman, Montana. 
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The Student Council Story from the 
“Chatterbox,” Danville, Virginia, is a 
good illustration of how to handle in 
an interesting fashion a story of an 
organization that holds regular meetings. 

The lead beginning arrests attention 
in that the principal aims of the Stu- 
dent 
crisp, concise statement. 


summarized in a 
The lead gets 
stereotyped form of 
saying “it was decided at the Student 
The 
substantive clause beginning is a good 
one to use in reporting meetings. 


Council are 
away from the 


Council meeting last Tuesday.” 


The story then goes on to tell how 


these aims are to be accomplished. 
Lesser details of the meeting are given 
at the end of the story. 


Student Council Will Attempt 
To Correct Deficiences in 
Pupil Attitude and Morale 


That directing the attention of the 
student body towards weaknesses in 
morale and conduct is one of the aims 
of the Student Council this year was 
announced by Lee Clark, president of 
the organization, after the meeting of 


that body held last Tuesday. 


As a means of accomplishing their 
purpose the members decided to set 
aside two days of each month for Stu- 
dent Council day. During the home- 
room period on Thursday, following 
the meeting of the Student Council on 
the first and third Tuesdays of the 
month, it is asked that each home-room 
have a program concerning some phase 
of school conduct which was discussed 
at the council meeting. 


Programs may take the form of dis- 
cussions, speeches, debates, dialogues, 
or anything which will best present to 
the class members the issue at hand. 


The council has undertaken the 
sponsorship of the trophy which is 
offered for the best assembly presented 
by a school organization this year. 


To aid Miss Mary Gaver, the repre- 
sentatives have consented to deliver li- 
brary slips each Tuesday morning. 
These slips are given for overdue 


books. 


The officers of the organization wish 
the students to understand clearly that 
they are free to make suggestions. 
Homeroom representatives act as links 
between the council and the school as 
a whole. 


Lee Clarke appointed Walter Hilder- 
man chairman of the program commit- 
tee, other members of which are Mer- 
gerle Thomas, Dorothy Sater, and 
Percy Prillaman. It is expected that 
speakers from the city will be asked 
to take part on the programs of the 
Student Council. 


Organization of all student clubs, 
except the athletic association, is di- 
rected by the council, which was found- 
ed in 1925 with Miss Wingfield Hardy 
as its sponsor. The present officers 
are: Lee Clarke, president; Frances 
Hall, vice-president; William Shelton, 
secretary-treasurer. This year Miss 
Dorothy Fitzgerald was appointed 
sponsor. 

“The Chatterbox,” 


Danville, Virginia. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


HIS poetry was edited by the fol- 
lowing student members of the 
Publications Club of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School: Howard D. 
Holmes, Elizabeth Johnson, Margaret 
Larkin, James Weintraub, and Cath- 
erine Zeff. 
The verse was selected by them from 
their 1934 Teachers College exchanges. 
“The Purple Pen” is from the Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
“The Montclair Quarterly” from Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; “Bluets” from Bilt- 
more Junior College, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Wanderlust 


Today I saw the first red leaves 
Like scarlet banners lifted high 
To touch their flame against a blue 
And brilliant autumn sky. 


They made a song upon my lips, 

And brought old longings back again 
To haunt once more, as ceaseless as 
The beat of summer rain. 


I want to leave quiet days behind 
When distant hills are all afire, 
To set my ship with crimson sails 
For islands of desire. 


Blue sky above me, earth below, 
Always to live, to love, to roam. 
Today I saw the first red leaves 
I—Who must stay at home. 
Virginia Nixon 
“Bluets” 
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Realization 


Stars so far away 

Are lovely things. 

They light the way 

To Heaven. 

But once, with net 

Of gossamer, 

I caught a falling star 

And found it stone. 

Miriam Buckmaster 

“Purple Pen” 
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Heart Hunger 
No, doctor, drugs have not the power 
to heal 
The suffering in this heart. The fond 
caress 
Of Love alone might ease it of distress. 
Hot fires of time must now this wound 
anneal. 
My body has been beaten to the earth 


By harsh indifference, and the biting 
lack 


Of Love has dimmed my eyes and bow- 
ed my back. 

My heart is crushed. There seems to 
be no dearth 
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Of anguish in me as dark night draws 
near; 

For, what can night bring to a tortured 
soul 

Starving for Love while fed upon a 
dole 

Of meagre-liking from the one held 
dear? 

Ah, doctor, all your bitter physic seems 

But tasteless stuff to one betrayed by 


dreams. 
Evalyn Schaffle 


“Bluets” 
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They Pity Me 
They pity me, who know that you are 
gone 
And see me tread familiar paths alone; 
They search my face, half-hoping it 
will own 
My loss in haggard eyes and lips tight- 
rawn. 
They gossip at my obvious gaiety— 
“Her heart is calculating, cold as steel: 
She simulated love she did not feel, 
But retribution comes to such as she.” 
Poor silly souls! I cannot wish them ill 
Who think my love unsure as flowing 
sand. 
They do not know you walk beside me 
still, 
That I can sense the nearness of your 
hand; 
That, when I watch the sunset from 
yon hill, 
I see the grasses bending where you 
stand. 
Viola Ann Herrig 
“Purple Pen” 
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Quietly, Rain 
Quietly rain o’er the grave of my loved 
one. 
(Dark is the night, and the tomb 
cold and deep.) 
Stir not the leaves of the sod he lies 
under; 
Quietly, Rain—let him sleep. 


Tenderly rain, for alone he is lying 
Out in the night, by a strange wind 
caressed. 
Bend low the grass o’er the grave of 
my loved one; 
Tenderly, Rain—let him rest. 
Muriel Swarts 
“Purple Pen” 
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Nocturne 
How sweet the moonlight bathes the 
willow trees 
Beside a polished-marble courtyard 
wall, 
When delicate soft shadows rise and 


fall 


In moving patterns woven by the 
breeze. 

’Tis midnight now and all the world’s 
asleep, 

Yet lovers wake, and dream in waking 
hours 

Of their beloved, and to the drowsy 
flowers 


Confide love's 
deep. 


embedded 


secrecies, 


A thousand little tunes are in the air, 

And pluck upon the song-cords of my 
heart 

With great impulse, and I can scarce 
endure 

Their strong vibration—Oh, my loved 
one fair, 

Come to my window as the echoes start 

And ease the pain that thou alone 


can’st cure. 
Evelyn E. Helmers 


“Montclair Quarterly” 
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Symbols 
Today is spring a great green slope 
And screens of yellow trees, 
Warmer wind and keener longing,— 
Nothing more than these. 
How strange that spring had ever been 
A box of pansies in the hall, 
How strange that all of life had seemed 
A row of windows in a wall, 
That ever friendship could have meant 
A rain of golden hair, 
Or love a pair of cold grey eyes, 
Or death a dull brown stare. 


Today is life a spray of blossoms, 
White against the sky, 

Today is death the subtle scent 

Of lilacs growing high, 

Today is spring a great green slope 
And screens of yellow trees, 
Warmer wind and keener longing,— 


Nothing less than these. 
Florence Bass 


“Montclair Quarterly” 
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Sage Philosophy 
In art, some say, all freedom cannot 
dim it; 
I still maintain, one’s freest within 
limit! 
Gordon Arends 
“Purple Pen” 
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Impressions 
Once—In dreams— 
I built a dream house. 
Tales 
Helped me furnish it. 
Somehow today. 


It is for rent. 
William Hunter 
Philadelphia Norinal School 





An Outstanding French Paper 
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our own school. 


OLLOWING is the article to which 
Mr. Huguenin refers and which we 
reprint from the “Bulletin of High 
Points” in “The Work of the High 
Schools of New York City,” May, 1929. 


Wadleigh’s French Publication 
By Grace B. Tweedy 

In the Wadleigh High School there 
lives and flourishes a small French pub- 
lication called “La Petite France.” It 
is a modest little flower, blooming twice 
a year only, but the keen interest 
aroused by its semi-annual appearance 
in the little world of the French depart- 
ment at Wadleigh would make one 
think that the Flower Show had decid- 
ed to repeat itself. 

As we strive to search in our mem- 
ories for the story of the origin of this 
little paper we recall that it was started 
in the winter of 1918 at the request of 
the students themselves, members of 
the Cercle Francais, a club which had 
at that time recently been organized. 
The members felt that Wadleigh High 
School should have a French publica- 
tion and that it was quite possible for 
them, with the help of the teacher- 
sponsor of the club, to edit and publish 
such a paper. We remember well also 
that the teacher in charge rather 
frowned upon the request, as it seemed 
a difficult task to undertake, but finally 
yielded, feeling that the project might 
be of real value to the students, espe- 
cially because it was their own pet plan, 
and had in no wise been imposed upon 
them. 

So it was decided to edit and publish 
a French paper and a board of editors 
was immediately chosen to act in con- 
nection with the teacher-sponsor. We 
asked our French friends for sugges- 
tions, wrote to a member of the depart- 
ment who was then acting as inter- 
preter at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
we mulled over the subject for some 
time, and finally once more accepted 
the request of one of the members of 
the Cercle Francais to call our paper 
“La Petite France.” That name has 
held good now for over a decade; for 
over eleven years the little paper has 
gone steadily on its way, constantly in- 
creasing, we believe, in merit and inter- 
est, with ever higher standards of 
French. 

The paper is managed by a board of 
student editors and one of the French 
teachers of the department. Early in 
the term material is solicited—stories, 
exceptionally good class compositions, 
jokes, etc.—in short, any sort of orig- 
inal French writing. In order to have 
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an article considered by the editors it 

must first be handed in to the student’s 

own French teacher, then corrected by 

the author. Incorrect French is not 
° ° ee . ” 

printed in “La Petite France. 


It has become a rather intersting cus- 
tom to dedicate each number to some 
person of note, usually to some famous 
Frenchman whose anniversary is being 
celebrated; now and then, however, to 
some distinguished Wadleighite 1 
group of Wadleighites. This affords, 
of course, a good opportunity for the 
paper to present to its readers some in- 
teresting history or literary talk, as each 
dedication is accompanied by an article 
by the editor concerning the persons so 
honored. Numbers have been dedi- 
cated to Moliere, Louis Pasteur, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Anatole France, to Madame 
de Sevigne, to Victor Hugo, Paul Clau- 
del, Charles Perrault, Jules Verne, and 
to Raymond Poincare. One of our 
numbers was dedicated to Jeanne 
Courtes, one of our French war or- 
phans. 


The price of the paper is “10 sous le 


numero,” and there is usually a small 
profit when the sales are finished. This 
profit has been used for various pur- 
poses of interest to the French depart- 
ment, first for our French war orphans, 
then for a few choice French books for 
the library, finally for French prizes. 
There is no doubt in the minds of 
the French teachers at Wadleigh that 
this little paper has done much to 
stimulate many pupils to try to im- 
prove their work in French so that 
their articles may be accepted by the 
editors. They do so love to see their 
names in print! As to the benefit to 
the readers of “La Petite France,” that 
is hard to measure; but we feel that 
we had a very practical proof that one 
child at least had benefited by it when, 
at the last Regents’ examination, she 
quoted almost the whole of an article 
entitled “Why I Love Swimming.” The 
composition asked for was, I believe, 
on the subject, “My Favorite Sport,” 
and as she had evidently learned by 
heart this aforementioned article, she 
was able to use it as a basis for her 
composition with excellent results for 
herself. 
So for “La Petite 


eleven years 


France” has lived and flourished, until 
at this date it well deserves, we feel, a 
place on the list of hardy perennials. 


Teaching Intelligent Reading 
of Newspapers in Journalism 


(Continued from page 3) 


in a hasty generalization. I have en- 
deavored to indicate that although 
there are newspaper owners who do col- 
or their news columns with their own 
prejudices, prejudices which, in most 
instances, serve to promote the pub- 
lisher’s selfish ends, that that is not 
true of all newspaper owners and pub- 
lishers. 

But, the fact remains that there are 
certain newspapers which if they are 
read by a large section of the popula- 
tion to the exclusion of all other print- 
ed matter, will give the readers a dis- 
torted view of developments both at 
home and abroad. 


OCIETY, then, must safeguard it- 

self against publications of this kind. 
How? By censorship? The answer must 
be “no.” By labeling in a very definite 
manner those newspapers which refuse 
to live up to the highest standards of 
journalism? The answer to that ques- 
tion can be “yes” provided that the 
schools of the country can be staffed 
with courageous teachers of journalism 
who, without fear or favor, are per- 
fectly willing to analyze newspapers in 
an objective manner, and classify them 


as they should be classified. 


And why shouldn’t the schools 
through their classes in journalism 
bring their students to the place where 
they will learn to rely on such papers as 
“The New York Times”, “The New 
York Herald Tribune”, and “The 
Christian Science Monitor?” And, at 
the same time, why shouldn’t they bring 
their students to the place where if 
they do read newspapers which do not 
hold to such high standards of journal- 
ism, they will read them with the knowl- 
edge that these newspapers from the 
front page to the last are sponsoring 
particular causes? 


I certainly do not want to be mis- 
understood on the matter. I am not 
saying that we should urge our students 
never to read certain newspapers. I am 
saying, however, that we should fear- 
lessly and courageously point out to 
them that there are certain newspapers 
that they can rely on, and that if they 
read other newspapers, they should 
read them for the sole purpose of find- 
ing out what the rest of the world is 
thinking and not for the purpose of 
obtaining accurate information. 

In other words, we should take our 
students into the laboratory and help 
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them analyze the newspapers of today 
in the light of journalism’s highest 
standards. 

Turn out of our schools and colleges 
each year hundreds of thousands of 
students who have had the benefit of 
training of this type, and the jingoist 
press will find it far more difficult to 
start a war today than it has in the 
past. Feed into our body politic young 
men and women whose eyes have been 
opened in this manner, and the selfish 
demagogue will find it increasingly 
difficult to direct the course of our eco- 
nomic, social and political life. 


hd an objective analysis of news- 
papers is not enough. The news- 
papers of today are devoting an unusu- 
ally large amount of space to the ques- 
tion of armaments. Japan has indicated 
that she is ready to renounce the Wash- 
ington Treaty. The Washington Treaty 
was signed when the high school stu- 
dent of today was from three to seven 
years of age, when the college student 
was from seven to eleven years of age. 

Is it humanly possib!e for either the 
high school or college student of today 
to understand what is going on in Lon- 
don today, if he does not know what 
went on in Washington twelve years 
ago? The answer is obvious. And yet, 
what are we going to do about it? Are 
we going to try and bring the student 
of journalism to the place where he can 


read the newspapers intelligently with- 
out trying to fill in these gaps? 

“But,” someone says, “that isn’t the 
function of a course in journalism. That 
is the function of the social science de- 
partment.” 


I admit the connection, but I deny 
that complete responsibility can be 
shifted in this manner. I contend that 
it is absolutely impossible for an in- 
structor to train students to read news- 
papers intelligently without pointing 
out to them that the newspaper of nec- 
essity must deal with the events of 
today, and that the events of yesterday 
must be filled in before we can have an 
intelligent appreciation of just what is 
going on round about us. 


URTHER than that, it seems to me 

that the point must be driven home 
by specific illustrations. The student 
must be shown how he can fill in the 
background. He must be given some 
indication of where he can go for ma- 
terial. And he must be provided with 
a practical formula. We cannot expect 
the average layman to follow along the 
same pathway that the research scholar 
trods. He must be shown how he can 
fill in the gaps with the least possible 
expenditure of time and effort. Other- 
wise, the gaps will not be filled in, and 
the leaders of tomorrow will continue 
to decide important issues on the basis 
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of current developments and without 
any regard for what preceded these 
developments. 

To put it another way. If we start 
out in a course of journalism to teach 
students how to read newspapers intelli- 
gently, we must sooner or later leave 
the newspapers and give the students 
some idea of how to appraise our cur- 
rent magazines with the end in view 
of filling in the gaps which the news- 
papers leave. What magazines provide 
us with unbiased background infor- 
mation on certain points? What mag- 
azines provide us with unbiased back- 
ground information on other points? 
Once again we must go into the labora- 
tory and provide our students with an 
objective analysis of the materials on 
which they must depend, if they are to 
arrive at intelligent conclusions regard- 
ing the great issues of the day. Once 
again we must be fearless and courag- 
ecus of our analysis. 

But, having brought the student this 
far, he is still confused. He has some 
idea of the newspapers on which he 
can depend in so far as their news is 
concerned. He knows something about 
the magazines to which he can turn in 
order to fill in the gaps. But he is 
reading about controversial issues. He 
is confused. He is not sure that he is 
acquainted with all sides of the issues 
in question. What is he to do? 


HE time has arrived for us to go 
into the laboratory once again and 
provide our students with a frank and 
courageous analysis of editorial pages. 
In reading his favorite newspaper the 
student becomes acquainted with one 
point of view. Where is he to go for 
the opposite point of view? The teach- 
er of journalism is under obligation to 
provide him with this information. 
And so, it is undoubtedly apparent 
to you that the required course in jour- 
nalism that I am thinking about is a 
course which trains the student of to- 
day, the voter of tomorrow, to approach 
and decide the great issues of his and 
our day in an intelligent manner. 
Such a course may provide the nation 
with a few great journalists. Certainly 
persons who desire to render a very 
real and unique service in the field ot 
journalism should not enroll for tech- 
nical training until they have built up 
for themselves a background of this 
kind. But, more important still, such 
a course should provide the nation with 
thousands of community leaders who 
cannot be misled themselves, and who 
will not mislead their fellow citizens. 
Such a course is a challenge to teachers 
of journalism to render a service not 
to a limited few, but to the great mass 
of students who pour into our class- 
rooms. It is a difficult challenge to 
meet, but when met we can look back 


upon years of service with the feeling 
that after all we have made some con- 
tribution to the perpetuation of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Teach your students to read news- 
papers intelligently and earn the undy- 
ing gratitude of those who seek the 
more abundant life through the me- 
dium of an intelligent and wide-awake 
democracy! 


School Press Leader 
Is Given Promotion 


T is not only those active in the 
school press field who realize the 
value of Raymond S. Michael’s lead- 
ership judging by the report appearing 
in “The Buzz” of Trenton’s (N. J.) 
Junior High School Number Three. 
“Last Thursday 
(Dec. 13, 1934) Ju- 
nior Three saw the 
first of its new prin- 
cipal, Raymond S. 
Michael. Today Mr. 
Michael replaces 
Howard D. Morri- 
son, who was re- 
cently promoted to 
the superintendency 
of public schools in 
Mercer County. 
“Our new leader 
was promoted from 
the principalship of 
three grammar 
schools, the B. C. 

R. S. Michael Gregory, Hillcrest 
and State Children’s Home Schools. 
He received his A.B. and M.A. from 
Dickinson and his A.M. in Education 
from Columbia University. While at 
Dickinson he made the freshman and 
varsity teams in football and track. In 
his senior year he got his first exper- 
ience in teaching when he was appoint- 
ed coach of the freshman football team. 

“Next, Mr. Michael taught history, 
English and physical education in 
Kingsley School. Then he enlisted in 
the Army. At the close of the war he 
resumed teaching at Wilkes-Barre. In 
1920 he came to Trenton Senior High 
School for one year. Until 1924 he was 
principal of Joseph Wood School, then 
he went to Cadwalader School, and on 
January 3, 1926, he was made prin- 
cipal of B. C. Gregory School.” 

We know Mr. Michael as an adviser 
to the school publication in the Greg- 
ory Elementary School, the chairman 
of the Elementary Division of the C. 
S. P. A., founder of the Elementary 
Advisers Association of New Jersey, 
active in all school conferences and at 
C. S. P. A. conventions and a valued 
factor in all things pertaining to the 
school press field. 
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C.S.P.A. Schools of Education 
Division Plans Organization 


(Continued from page 6) 


possible. 

Section II—Election of the Executive 
Board. Two (2) members shall be 
drawn from the ranks of graduate 
Active Members and shall serve for 
a period of three (3) years. The 
remaining three (3) shall be recruit- 
ed from the ranks of the undergrad- 
uate Active Members and shall serve 
for a period of two (2) years. 

Section I1I—The National Executive 
Board shall convene twice yearly, 
one of these convenings to occur dur- 
ing the interval of the grand con- 
vention. 

Section IV—Meetings of the National 
Executive Board may be called at the 
discretion of a quorum to include 
the National Secretary-Treasurer and 
any two (2) members of the National 
Executive Board. 

Section V—Duties of the National Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

1. It shall be the function of the 
National Executive Board to de- 
cide upon the policies and activi- 
ties of the association and to in- 
struct the National Secretary- 
Treasurer to effect the necessary 
correspondence relative to these 
decisions. 

It shall be the function of the 

National Executive Board to plan 

and conduct the general yearly 

business meeting to be held dur- 
ing the interval of the grand con- 
vention. 

Further powers and functions of 

the National Executive Board: 

a. To grant charters to loca! 
units. 

b. To confirm the election of 
candidates to Honorary Mem- 
bership. 

To fix and provide for appro- 
priation of necessary funds. 
To appoint all committees. 
The National Executive Board 
shall elect one of its members 
to act as chairman to preside 
over the meetings of the board 
and to assume the duties of 
the National Secretary-Treas- 
urer in the event of his in- 
disposition. 


Article V, The National Grand 
Convention 

Section I—The National Grand Con- 
vention shall be held annually in con- 
junction with the convening of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

Section II—AIl powers not specifically 
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vested in the National Executive 
Board or the National Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be delegated to the 
National Grand Convention. 
Section III—AIl meetings held during 
the convention interval, with the ex- 
ception of the general yearly business 
meeting, shall be declared open. 


Article VI, Local Chapters 


Section I—A chapter shall be granted 
a unit by the National Executive 
Board upon the receipt of a written 
petition signed by no less than three 
(3) persons whose qualifications con- 
form to those listed under Active 
Membership (Article II, Section I) 
and whose teacher college, school of 
education or normal school publica- 
tion is concurrently enrolled with 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Section II—Each unit shall reserve the 
right to elect its own officers, manage 
its own finances and conduct its own 
activities independent of the National 
Office, provided, that such activities. 
in the opinion of the National Execu- 
tive Board, contribute toward the fur- 
therance of the aims for which this 
association exists. 

Respectively submitted 
Preliminary draft May 1, 1934 
Revision January 1, 1935 

By the drafting committee: 

John N. Patterson, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LaMar Desmond, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
James P. Dwyer, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Alice Gregor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bernard Hughes, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Michael McKoskey, Salem, Mass. 
Wilbertha Rasmussen, Trenton, N. J. 
Gabriel Roscigno, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Mary Servatius, Cortland, N. Y. 
Margaret Tilghman, Salisbury, Md. 
Nina Wing, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Journalism Relative 


to Elementary School 
(Continued from page 11) 


in other words, map out the paper for 
the printer. They do not compose 
these articles but are responsible for 
the writing of the editorials and the 
complete check upon all the work of 
the staff. The general assembler, the 
circulation manager and business man- 
ager, each has his problem. Likewise, 
the exchange editor, sports, book re- 
view, poetry, local color, and numer- 
ous reporters have their departments, 


either writing the material themselves 
or seeing that some one is responsible 
for it. Fitting the proof into the 
dummy is more fun than a_ jigsaw 
puzzle. 

The following statement may seem 
a startling suggestion, but as a matter 
of fact, it is already a reality. In the 
classrooms which are so fortunate as to 
have a radio, the children of their own 
volition are writing accounts of some of 
the programs to which they listen. The 
telegraph, cable and radio have been 
vital factors in furthering the evolution 
of journalism outside the school. 


HE final outcomes of this elemen- 

tary school journalism give even 
a clearer picture of its real worth. The 
elementary paper with its various news 
stories of all school activities is not 
only an informant but an interpreter 
of educational philosophy from the 
child’s point of view. 

For the school as a whole, the paper 
unifies and co-ordinates the subject 
matter and activities of all the grades, 
which otherwise would be more or less 
isolated units. This unity of interest 
and purpose insures an excellent school 
spirit and teamwork in all undertakings. 

The attainment of ethical ideals are 
self-evident in the watch-words of the 
reporters—“truth and accuracy.” They 
are equally so in the sense of duty de- 
veloped, which determines what infor- 
mation should be printed and what 
should be omitted. 

Of even still greater significance is 
the inestimable training acquired 
through a thorough knowledge of the 
correct make-up, technique, and ethical 
standards. With this background, the 
growing child, reading the daily news- 
paper, knows where to find his impor- 
tant news items and discriminates be- 
tween the sensational and the con- 
servative articles. This latter factor 
is of vital consequence, because the 
child will read any newspaper he hap- 
pens to find and he will read the sen- 
sational articles. However, if his train- 
ing has developed a discriminating and 
intelligent point of view, there is noth- 
ing to fear. This is life as it exists 
and as he will meet it, but it is the 
decision and adjustment which he 
makes that counts. In proportion as 
the children develop into intelligent 
and discriminating readers of the 
daily newspapers, they will grow into 
thinking adults, eager for the truth in 
local, national and international af- 
fairs. 

In this way, the reading public will 
demand that the daily newspapers keep 
pace and journalism outside the school 
will be forced to move to higher levels 
and the initial momentum will have 
been given by journalism in the ele- 
mentary school. 
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A Picture of the Tenth Anniversary Banquet at the Commodore Hotel, New York City—March, 1934—1,299 Delegates Held 


Joyful Fete Together 


THERE MAY BE PLENTY OF TIME FOR OTHER THINGS BUT NO TIME LIKE 
THE PRESENT FOR MAKING YOUR RESERVATIONS FOR THE—— 


Eleventh Annual Convention 


at Columbia University 
New York City 


March 14, 15, 16 


Consult the preliminary circular, now in your hands; the Convention circular about to be mailed 
you; the issues of “The School Press Review;” but, in particular, ask anyone who has ever been 
at a Convention! That’s the supreme test. 


If in Doubt:—WRITE, "PHONE, CALL, TELEGRAPH 
C. S. P. A—406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 


Make school publications count in your community. Attend the world’s largest 
School Press Convention and learn how 

















A NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURE 


15. State briefly below the suggestions that were made on your 1934 SCORE 
SHEET for the improvement of your publication, followed by a statement 
indicating what changes you have made in the files submitted for the 1935 
contest over those entered last year. The C. S. P. A. Board of Judges is 
anxious to assist the publication members in every possible way. It would be 
difficult to compare your 1934 files with those of 1935 so we ask you to state 
here what steps you have taken for the general improvement of the publication. 
If you will also forward a copy of the previous year’s issue PLAINLY 
MARKED SO THAT IT WILL NOT BE CONFUSED WITH THE 
CURRENT CONTEST ENTRIES, and attached to this blank, it would 
help to clarify your statement and show us what you have been able to 
accomplish. 


Item 15 caused more favorable comment on the 1935 entry blank 
than any other feature in years. “Now, we'll show them that we DID 


do what they suggested,” said staffs and advisers. And we are willing 
to be shown.) 


P.S. (Sometimes our blanks and notices go astray. We wouldn’t 
want you to miss this. If you were left out, write the Director and he’ll 
see what he can do.) 











BOSTON + NEW YORK + PROVIDENCE 
COLONIAL LINE 


Special Week End Excursions 


Tickets good leaving Friday or Saturday, Returning, Sunday or Monday 
BOSTON—Round Trip $4.50 PROVIDENCE—Round Trip $3.50 


REGULAR FARES 


$4 to BOSTON $3 to PROVIDENCE 
$6 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1. Outside Staterooms, running water, $1 up 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from PIER 11, NORTH RIVER, (foot of 
LIBERTY ST., N. Y. City) Daily and Sunday at 6 P. M. 























